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lines of hazy sentiment are forgotten. Pure taste may delight in 
such pictures of Iseult's complexion and eyes as these verses give 
us : 

" Such maiden heat, as if a rose's blood 
Beat in the live heart of a lily-bud." 

And again of her eyes he speaks : 

" As the wave's subtler emerald is pierced through 
With the utmost heaven's inextricable blue." 

Yet there are other passages that have no heauty to redeem their 
passion ; and one poem, from the French of Villon, is too filthy to 
be published here in this " sad, bad, glad, mad brother's name," be- 
ing only bad, and not at all glad, as the translator says. 

Better things may be hoped of Swinburne ; and such pieces as 
" A Forsaken Garden," " Four Songs of Four Seasons," and some 
others, have his old force and point with maturer thought. Such 
patriotic poems too as " The White Czar," " Rizpah," and " Kos- 
suth," show that, when he gets mad with Russia, he speaks out his 
mind, and leads us to believe that he may wake up from his trance, 
and with sounder thinking and more wholesome action take the place 
that belongs to him among the great masters of English song. He 
begins the volume with a hymn to Apollo, and this piece, with his 
two sonnets to Giordano Bruno, whom he classes, not wholly justly, 
with Lucretius and Shelley, indicates the pronounced paganism ot 
his philosophy, if any philosophy he has. Other pieces, such as his 
" Inf erise," and his " Winter in Northumberland," touch more hope- 
ful chords, that come near Tennyson's ideal strain, and relieve us 
somewhat from the fear that Aphrodite rather than Apollo has him 
in keeping now. 

5. — Tropical Nature, and other Essays. By Alfbed R. Wal- 
lace, author of "The Malay Archipelago," "The Geographi- 
cal Distribution of Animals," etc. London : Macmillan & Co. 
1878. 8vo, pp. xiii.-566. 

This book does not claim to be so elaborate and commanding a 
treatise as the author's recent work on " The Geographical Distri- 
bution of Animals," which made an epoch in that branch of natural 
history, but it is in its way quite as interesting and instructive, carry- 
ing out as it does the principles of that work, and adding facts and 
descriptions full of attraction and instruction. The first three chap- 
ters, which treat of the climate, vegetation, and animal life, of the 
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equatorial zone, the belt reaching twelve degrees each side of the 
equator, are at once a careful survey and a charming romance. The 
description of the temperature, the rainfall, the equable days and 
nights, the wonderful growths of the soil, the great f orest-helt, the 
marvelous insects and birds, the peculiar reptiles and beasts, is 
delightful. What is said of the palm and the bamboo, the butter- 
flies, bees, beetles, and ants, the snakes and lizards, parrots and 
humming-birds, bats and monkeys, makes the reader open bis eyes 
in wonder, and may make his hair stand on end sometimes in fear. 
What is most remarkable, however, in the narrative is the alleged 
difference of the whole character of the equatorial region from the 
decided notion that generally prevails. This region, instead of 
being given over to change and violence, is the most steadfast part 
of the globe, and the temperature, habit, inhabitants, and life, vary 
less than anywhere else. The climate of Batavia, for instance, six 
degrees below the equator, varies less than that of London, and the 
mean highest temperature there in July — 85° — is not high enough 
to scare out of his senses any New-Yorker who has lived through 
this last midsummer month of fire. This equatorial zone exhibits 
peculiar constancy in the conditions of vegetable and animal life, 
and evolution has had a fair chance to develop its growths without 
the numberless difficulties that are always interfering with Nature 
in the changeable temperature ranges, with their cold and ice. 

We call attention to three distinctive conclusions of the author, 
which give this volume its chief importance among thinking men, 
and especially among students of science. In the first place, he is 
quite copious and positive upon the subject of color, and he regards 
this as an organic development of vigorous life, and, as such, owing 
its power not so much to sexual selection as to natural selection ; 
not so much to the choice of a mate with fine feathers or skin as of 
one with the vigorous constitution that is sure to have fine feathers 
or hide. The second distinctive view of Mr. Wallace is his rebuke 
of the dogmatic spirit of the new science, which he thinks very 
much like the old theological dogmatism. He finds no positive 
proofs either of the time of the origin of man or of the necessary 
growth of civilized from savage men ; but, while allowing the prin- 
ciple of development of higher from lower organisms, and ascribing 
to man existence before the Glacial period, he does not see any 
proofs that the oldest human skulls are inferior to the recent civil- 
ized type, or fix any date for the appearance of man or of his proto- 
type mammals. Man as an intellectual being appears in the remote 
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past, and sometimes he has been succeeded by savage races, and 
the result seems to be that his course of development has been less 
simple than has been thought, and, instead of being a single rising 
tide, it has been a succession of tides, rising and falling, both the 
rise and fall being greater as the level to be reached is higher. The 
third point which distinguishes the author's views in this volume is 
the summing up of the results of all his studies of the animal life 
on the globe in connection with the changes in their dwelling-places. 
He is confident that, although nearly all of what is now dry land 
was once deep water under the ocean, yet the changes have been 
gradual, so that in comparison with the highest estimates of the 
antiquity of man, or even with that of most of the higher animals, 
our present continents and oceans may be regarded as permanent 
features of the earth's surface. Thus closes this handsome volume, 
so full of pleasure and profit. 



6. — The Dutch in the Arctic Seas. By Samuel Richabd Van 
Campen. Volume I. : A Dutch Arctic Expedition and Route; 
being a Survey of the North Polar Question, etc. London : 
Trtlbner & Co. 1877. 8vo, pp. xxxvii.-263. 

In this first volume of Mr. Van Campen's monograph, it is the 
sub-title rather than the title that indicates the chief importance of 
his work. His aim — to urge upon the Dutch new efforts in that 
field in which their navigators once were leaders — is, it is true, 
continually kept before us ; but, however desirable its accomplish- 
ment may be, this special object is sure to yield in interest, in the 
reader's mind, to the careful " Survey of the North Polar Question " 
as a whole, for which it furnishes the motive. As an argument, 
much of what Mr. Van Campen advances in regard to arctic routes 
and methods is of course open to candid question ; but whatever 
may be the value of his opinions — which he is exceptionally care- 
ful not to let distort his statement of the facts — his service to the 
general student is beyond dispute. He has given, in convenient but 
not too narrow compass, an excellent and thorough rksume' of past 
experience and current theories in regard to the whole polar prob- 
lem ; and, in placing side by side the most diverse plans for its 
solution, has succeeded in stating them with remarkable impartial- 
ity. To readers who have not the whole literature of the subject 
within reach, this volume may safely be commended on this ac- 
count especially ; and, indeed, so much does this judicial quality 



